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SPONSOR’S FOREWORD 


Art Inc: American Paintings from Corporate Collections is ample and impressive proof that 
the art and corporate worlds share a community of interest. Both flourish best in a free society. 
Both are concerned with brightening and strengthening the quality of life. Their shared 
“market” is the human environment; their mutual aim, refining and enriching it. 

In recognition of this, particularly in recent decades, American corporations have played 
a significant role in the support of the arts, commissioning and acquiring works in growing 
numbers and creating collections containing the very finest in American art. This exhibi¬ 
tion of the work of ninety artists — from collections of representative corporations throughout 
the United States —is the most ambitious exhibition of American corporate art ever 
undertaken. 

Art Inc. also acknowledges the responsibility of corporations to provide public access to 
their art collections. Corporate art acquisitions supplement and support the efforts of public 
museums in carrying out a basic function of any strong and influential free society: verifying 
those things which are of value to that society by making art available to its citizens. 

Sincere thanks are due to the Art Inc. staff for its comprehensive work in organizing the 
exhibition; to the members of the National Business Advisory Committee for their coopera¬ 
tion and support; and to those corporations who have generously lent their works to 
the exhibition. 


Winton M. Blount 

Chairman of the Board and President 
Blount, Inc. 
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GULF STATES PAPER CORPORATION 


Gulf States Paper is a privately owned corporation 
with plants and facilities in Alabama, Texas, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Ohio, North Carolina, New York, and 
Georgia. Through its different divisions, it has become 
a major figure in a wide range of markets, from paper- 
board and packaging to various forest products and 
services. 

Founded in the 1880s when Herbert Westervelt 
began operating several small mills, the company at 
first made wrapping paper from wheat straw. At the 
turn of the century, Westervelt’s invention of the E-Z 
Opener bag machine signaled the company’s first great 
period of growth. The paper bags made on the newly 
invented machines opened “with a flick of the wrist” 
and soon became the standard grocery bag in Amer¬ 
ica. In 1912, the company began producing the paper 
bags. 

In 1929, widely dispersed operations in New York, 
Texas, Louisiana, and the Midwest were consolidated 
in Tuscaloosa, and the multi-division, modern paper 
industry was introduced to Alabama. As plants and 
divisions grew, the company strengthened the quality 
and quantity of its woodland holdings. Gulf States 
Paper was the first in the southern pulp and paper 
industry to hire a full time game specialist. Through 
the years, the company has earned national recogni¬ 
tion for its pioneering work in water, wildlife, and 
forest conservation. Under Jack W. Warner, grandson 
of the founder, Gulf States Paper perfected new tech¬ 


niques that became standards in pulp and paper op¬ 
erations across the globe. 

Gulf States’ present national headquarters, com¬ 
pleted in 1970, is a striking complex of buildings 
distinctly Oriental in flavor. Regular tours of the head¬ 
quarters complex in Tuscaloosa are available. Each 
year, thousands visit the buildings, not only to see 
the Oriental gardens but also to view the extensive 
collection of fine art and primitive artifacts displayed 
throughout the headquarters. Specializing in the art 
of historic America, The Warner Collection of Gulf 
States Paper Corporation includes paintings, bronzes, 
porcelains, prints, and American Indian artifacts. 
European and Asian paintings as well as artworks 
from Africa, the South Pacific, and the Far East are 
included. One theme shared by many works in the 
collection relates to man’s constant challenge of cop¬ 
ing with nature and his natural environment. 

The quality so important to the company’s produc¬ 
tion is upheld also in its art collection. Among the 
artists included are Albert Bierstadt, Thomas Cole, 
Thomas Moran, Asher B. Durand, Alfred Jacob Miller, 
Frederic Remington, George Catlin, John Mix Stanley, 
Seth Eastman, N.C. Wyeth, and Leonard Baskin. One 
of the most historically important groups of paintings 
in the collection is a series of Charles Bird King por¬ 
traits of American Indians who visited Washington, 
D.C., in the early nineteenth century. 
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Thomas Cole 


Falls of Kaaterskill, 1826 
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Cleveland Trust, an acknowledged leader in banking 
among American financial institutions, was estab' 
lished in November, 1894. The bank has eighty offices 
in Cuyahoga County, serving the businesses and resb 
dents of Cleveland and its suburbs. Because of a 
change in Ohio banking laws effective January, 1979, 
Cleveland Trust has expanded banking services to 
other communities in the state. 

The bank’s art program began in late 1971 when the 
company moved into its new downtown headquarters 
designed by Marcel Breuer. The bank’s former office 
building, the Rotunda, was restored by Cleveland 
Trust and, due to its historic significance, was entered 
in the National Register of Historic Places in Novem- 
ber, 1973. The art collection comprises mostly paintings 
and was assembled for installation in the handsome 
new building. Included are a number of nineteenth 
century works by David Johnson, Worthington Whit' 
tredge, Homer D. Martin, and Albert Bierstadt, among 
others. The collection also contains several contem' 
porary pieces by such artists as Alvin Loving, Frank 
Stella, and Victor Vasarely. In addition, there are litho' 
graphs and a number of Japanese screens. The works 
in the collection were assembled by a committee that 


included Hawley E. Stark, former Vice Chairman of 
Cleveland Trust; Sherman Lee, Director, Cleveland 
Museum of Art; and Severance Milliken, Advisory 
Director, Cleve'Trust Corporation. L. Louis Amoroso, 
Senior Vice President, is responsible for cataloguing 
and maintaining the artworks installed throughout 
the bank’s main office. To insure their preservation, 
works are inspected annually by staff from the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, headed by William Talbot, As¬ 
sociate Curator of Painting. 

In recent years, the bank has commissioned regional 
artists to create works for special locations in its branch 
offices. Among these are enamels by Silvia Miller, 
murals by Kathy Cap and modular abstract art by 
Bruce Bilek. Having encouraged “the long and im- 
portant relationship between art and business’,’ 
M. Brock Weir, Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer, has recently stated, “We at Cleve' 
land Trust Company are honored and pleased to be 
able to participate in this unique project of American 
painting from corporate collections. The support of 
the arts by American free enterprise has been one of 
the key factors in the public’s ability to enjoy fine and 
rich culture over the years throughout our land’.’ 
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Albert Bierstadt 


Liberty Cap, Yosemite Valley , 1873 
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International Business Machines Corporation was 
founded in 1914. The company’s business spans the 
entire range of activities and products in the informa- 
tion processing industry. Nearly all the company’s 
products — from computers to copiers — are designed 
to record, process, communicate, store, or retrieve in¬ 
formation. The IBM Corporation operates in the 
United States and one hundred twenty-five countries 
in Europe, the Middle East, Africa, the Americas, and 
the Far East. 

IBM gives financial support to numerous art pro¬ 
grams and has been recognized for its efforts by re¬ 
cently becoming a six-time recipient of the “Business 
in the Arts’’ award presented by the Business Com¬ 
mittee for the Arts, Inc. Contributions are made to 
the fine arts and performing arts, as well as to a num¬ 
ber of art galleries, cultural exchanges, and museums 
in the United States and abroad. IBM has made major 
contributions to Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts in Washington, D.C., and to Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts in New York City. The company 
supports performing arts programs such as the New 
York Philharmonic’s 1975 European tour; it also spon¬ 
sors cultural programs on commercial television and 
provides grants for programs on public television. 

The company has helped underwrite many signifi¬ 
cant exhibitions, among them the National Gallery 
of Art’s Exhibition of Archaeological Finds of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China and the Museum of Modern 
Art’s 1977 Cezanne exhibition. Most recently, The 
Splendor of Dresden: Five Centuries of Art Collecting 
was made possible by grants from the IBM Corpora¬ 
tion and others. Corporate funding not only made 


possible the exhibition’s assembly but also will allow 
it to travel across the United States. In addition, IBM 
France, IBM Europe, and IBM Japan, Limited have 
provided support to traveling exhibitions. 

The corporation began its collection in 1939 under 
the leadership of Thomas J. Watson, Sr., the first 
president of the company. At that time, works of art 
were chosen from the seventy-nine countries in which 
the company conducted business. These paintings 
were displayed in the IBM pavilions at the New York 
World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International Ex¬ 
position in San Francisco. Partly due to the enthusiastic 
reception of Contemporary Art of 79 Countries , addi¬ 
tional paintings were acquired the following year from 
each of the forty-eight states. Since then, the collection 
has focused primarily on American art. 

The artworks consist of several hundred oils, water- 
colors, drawings, and prints. Artists represented range 
from colonial portraitists John Singleton Copley and 
Charles Willson Peale to nineteenth century landscape 
painters Albert Bierstadt and Thomas Cole. The col¬ 
lection continues into the twentieth century with works 
by Robert Henri, William Glackens, Grandma Moses, 
and Marsden Hartley. Contemporary artists include 
Peter Hurd, Jacob Lawrence, and Andrew Wyeth. 
Some Mexican works, including a small collection of 
pre-Columbian sculpture, are also part of the collec¬ 
tion. The art is installed at IBM facilities in the United 
States for the enjoyment of both employees and visi¬ 
tors. Individual pieces are loaned to galleries and mu¬ 
seums for special exhibitions and are also made 
available to the State Department’s Art in the Em¬ 
bassies program. 
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Alexander Helwig Wyant 


Pool in the Woods , circa 1880 
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THE FIRST 




The First National Bank of Chicago, tenth on Fortune 
magazine’s list of the fifty largest commercial banking 
companies, has ten offices in the United States outside 
of Chicago and fifty-six offices in other countries. Long 
one of the most prominent institutions in Chicago, 
the bank has made several policy decisions in recent 
years which have had as much impact on the arts as 
on its own fiscal well-being. In 1964, it hired two im¬ 
portant Chicago architectural firms, the Perkins and 
Will Partnership and C.F. Murphy Associates, to de¬ 
sign an immense new building. When the building 
was being planned, the question of how to comple¬ 
ment the impressive architectural spaces became 
important. 

The bank’s Board Chairman, Gaylord Freeman, 
conceived the idea of building “a distinguished col¬ 
lection of art. We even aspired to acquire representa¬ 
tive works from a wide range of periods and places 
covering the centuries of man’s development’.’ The 
earliest piece in the collection dates from the sixth 
century B.C.; the most recent is from 1977. The col¬ 
lection includes art from Asia, the Near East, Africa, 
Latin America, the South Seas, Australia, the Carib¬ 
bean, Europe, and America. 

The person Freeman designated to select the bank’s 
art was Katherine Kuh, for sixteen years Curator of 
Modern Painting and Sculpture at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. Mrs. Kuh stated in the foreword to the 
catalogue of the collection, “Our aim was to accumu¬ 
late objects of high quality before their prices became 
unduly inflated. In a word, we have tried to buy fine 


works that were not necessarily in fashion. As a rule, 
we have avoided thinking in corporate terms and have 
been suspicious of offers proposing just the right thing 
for a bank. Whether in a bank, home, or museum, art 
has the same mission — to enrich life and widen hori¬ 
zons. Works at First National have not been bought 
as investments, as decorations merely to humanize 
stark modern walls, nor as a thesis for any single move¬ 
ment or period. The main body of the collection is 
intended as a personal extension of daily life’.’ 

Mrs. Kuh not only selected the twenty-six hundred 
pieces in the collection; she also designed their in¬ 
stallation in the building. The extensive and varied 
collection encompasses paintings by Gilbert Stuart, 
James B. Sullivan, Richard La Barre Goodwin, Michel¬ 
angelo Pistoletto, and Romare Bearden; sculpture by 
Hans Arp, Emile Antoine Bourdelle, Alexander 
Calder, William King, Louise Nevelson, Frederic Rem¬ 
ington, and Auguste Rodin; numerous drawings, 
prints, and wall hangings; and an enormous commis¬ 
sioned work of plastic multiples by Richard Anus- 
kiewicz for one of the walls in the building. Works 
have been acquired not only for the Chicago head¬ 
quarters but also for the bank’s other offices. About 
half of the art in the offices abroad is of local origin 
and often includes archaeological pieces that cannot 
lawfully be exported. This important collection fulfills 
Freeman’s hope: “If our art is interesting to our cus¬ 
tomers and both pleasing and stimulating to our 
employees, we will feel that our commitment has 
been worthwhile’.’ 
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C.H. Chapin 


Lower Falls, Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone River, 1886 
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THE ANSCHUTZ CORPORATION 


The Anschutz Corporation is a privately owned firm 
operating in the areas of petroleum, mining, and real 
estate. The corporation maintains its principal offices 
in Denver with other offices in New York, Houston, 
Calgary, London, and La Paz. 

The art collection, begun ten years ago, reflects the 
personal interest of Philip Anschutz in the rich his¬ 
tory and heritage of the American West. The more 
than six hundred works in the Anschutz Collection 
cover the period of Western painting from 1830 
through 1940 and treat the history of this period from 
the wilderness and exploration of the frontier to the 
urbanization and development of its vast potential. 
The collection has been described by Clement E. 
Conger, Curator of the White House and State De¬ 
partment, as “one of the foremost private collections of 
Western American art in the United States’.’ Part of 
the collection has been viewed by an enthusiastic 
public in the United States and abroad during an 
extensive ongoing tour. An illustrated catalogue, with 
many reproductions in color, accompanies the traveling 
exhibitions. 


The collection is unique in chronicling the develop¬ 
ment of Western art from the early painters such as 
George Catlin and Alfred Jacob Miller, who accom¬ 
panied the explorers across the new territory of the 
American West, to the romantic late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury artists such as Frederic Remington and Charles 
Russell, who dealt with the already disappearing 
Western frontier. The collection continues through the 
important Taos and Santa Fe school of painting, which 
emerged in the American Southwest around the turn 
of the century. This school included artists of interna¬ 
tional reputation, such as Georgia O’Keeffe, tired of 
the conventions of academic painting and drawn to 
New Mexico where the subject matter was new and 
the light quality unsurpassed. 

Anschutz has focused on an important area of 
American art and history in this ever-growing collec¬ 
tion of Western art. The numerous artists represented 
in the collection either lived in the West or painted 
works there which have had an influence on many 
aspects of American art. 
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George Catlin M andan Dance, 1832 
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Weil Brothers-Cotton, Inc., a cotton marketing firm, 
was founded in Opelika, Alabama, in 1878 by the 
brothers Isidor and Herman Weil. In its early years, 
the firm purchased cotton in Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Georgia and shipped it through the ports of Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, and Savannah to New England 
mills and to customers in Europe. About 1898, Weil 
Brothers acquired the business of New York’s John C. 
Graham and Company and became members of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. 

In 1903, the business was moved from Opelika to 
Montgomery, Alabama. Cotton-growing areas were 
expanding westward, and the textile industry in the 
United States was beginning to move from New 
England to the South. After World War I, second 
generation brothers Adolph and Leonel Weil began 
operations in Tennessee and Texas, and later in Cali' 
fornia. Due to export restrictions on United States 
cotton, the business expanded into Mexico about 
1930. Since then, it has grown to include companies 
in Central and South America, the Middle East, and 
Africa. The corporation is also established in the 
Orient, now an active center for the textile industry. 
Today, Weil Brothers and its affiliated companies are 
managed by Adolph Weil, Jr. and Robert S. Weil, 
grandsons of Isidor Weil. A fourth generation is also 
represented in the family business. 

Weil Brothers'Cotton, Inc. began a program of 


purchasing art just prior to 1970. Reflecting the pref' 
erences of the two principals of the business, the 
collection comprises art in various media and from 
many countries. The works range from those by such 
European masters as Auguste Renoir, Edgar Degas, 
and Claude Monet to those by American artists in¬ 
cluding Winslow Homer, Edward Hopper, Maurice 
Prendergast, and Willem de Kooning. The collection 
includes paintings, watercolors, Chinese scrolls, wood¬ 
cuts, etchings, and engravings. The Weil brothers 
believe that having the art in the firm’s offices makes 
what would otherwise be unimaginative surroundings 
an inspiring environment in which to work. 

In addition to maintaining and expanding the col¬ 
lection, the company contributes to the Montgomery 
Museum of Fine Arts and to local art councils and 
competitions. It has a liberal loan policy, and works 
owned by Weil Brothers have been included in ex¬ 
hibitions in Alabama, South Carolina, and Florida. 
Recently, the company promised the National Gal¬ 
leries of Scotland one of its paintings for an upcoming 
Degas exhibition. 

Adolph and Robert Weil feel that “participation in 
art collecting enriches not only the collector but also 
the community in which the collector lives, in that it 
provides cultural advantages otherwise found only 
in the great cities of the world’.’ 
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Winslow Homer 


Upland Cotton, 1875 
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UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


United States Steel Corporation was incorporated 
February 25, 1901, and began business in April of 
that year. Organized as one of the worlds largest 
manufacturing operations, it has continued since that 
time as America’s leading steel producer. A number 
of the nation’s legendary businessmen of the period 
were involved in the formation of the company, among 
them Andrew Carnegie, J.P. Morgan, and Charles M. 
Schwab. Since its formation, U.S. Steel has under- 
gone great change. As America’s economy has con¬ 
tinued to grow, the company has adapted its 
operations to the increasing and varying demands for 
steel. From time to time, new production units have 
been added better to serve these demands and to 
round out operations. In 1964, a major reorganiza¬ 
tion was carried out when seven divisions were con¬ 
solidated with other steel operations, bringing all 
domestic mining, lake shipping, and steel manufac¬ 
turing under the Production Department of U.S. 
Steel Corporation. Administration of the steel proces¬ 
sing plants is currently grouped under two branches 
of the Production Department, Eastern Steel Opera¬ 
tions and Western Steel Operations. 

United States Steel’s art collection was assembled in 
1970 at the time of the opening of the new headquar¬ 


ters building in Pittsburgh. An attempt was made to 
include works by artists of international reputation as 
well as by artists from the Pennsylvania region where 
the headquarters are located. According to Edgar B. 
Speer, Chairman of the Board, the idea of including 
the works of many local artists in the collection “is 
particularly appropriate to U.S. Steel and its Pitts¬ 
burgh headquarters. The corporation, although 
worldwide in its scope of operations, has many of its 
roots in Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania’.’ 

Historically important European artists, such as 
Eugene Delacroix, Edouard Vuillard and Fernand 
Leger, are represented in the collection. Many well- 
known American artists also have works in the collec¬ 
tion, including Morris Louis, Joan Mitchell, Leon Polk 
Smith, Mark Tobey and Louise Nevelson. The works 
were selected by a distinguished panel of experts that 
included Leon Arkus, Director of Carnegie Institute’s 
Museum of Art, Pittsburgh; Max Abramovitz, Har¬ 
rison & Abramovitz & Abbe, architects of the 
building; Maria Bergson, President, Maria Bergson 
Associates, interior design firm; James M. Walton, 
President, Carnegie Institute; Sylvester Damianos, 
President, Pittsburgh Plan for Art; and Edgar B. Speer, 
Chairman of U.S. Steel. 
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Old House, Dorchester, 1884 
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STEIN WAY & SONS 


Steinway & Sons, Inc., a leading manufacturer of 
pianos, was founded in 1853 in New York by the 
Steinway family, three years after they had immigrated 
to this country. Today, the company is still head' 
quartered in New York. It has a second factory in Ham' 
burg, Germany, and sales offices in London and Berlin. 
Three Steinway brothers, great-grandsons of the 
founder, are presently in charge of the corporation. It 
is now a subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The paintings included in this exhibition are nor- 
mally on view with the other works in the Steinway 
Collection. They can be seen at Stein way Hall in New 
York, which is open to the public five days a week. 
The collection began at the turn of the century as an 
advertising campaign. The company commissioned 
important painters and sculptors to create works that 
related to music or to great musicians or composers. 
In 1919, the company published The Steinway Collec¬ 
tion l, a sumptuous book containing early examples of 
tipped'in color plates. Twelve works were reproduced 
and accompanied by critic James Huneker’s texts de¬ 


scribing the musicians and their scores. Included were 
N.C. Wyeth’s Beethoven and Nature and John C. 
Johansen’s Liszt . 

The collection now consists of over two hundred 
works of art—drawings and watercolors as well as 
paintings and sculpture. Especially prominent are 
works by such artists as Randall Davey, Charles E. 
Chambers, Ignacio Zuloaga, and Rockwell Kent, and 
sculpture by Malvina Hoffmann and the Polish sculp- 
tor Podanovich. On occasion, the paintings, such as a 
Somoff portrait of Rachmaninoff, have been repro¬ 
duced on album covers of the composer’s music. 

In addition to its art endeavors, Steinway & Sons, 
Inc. operates a Concert Service program which sup¬ 
plies approximately three hundred fifty concert pianos 
to cities throughout the world. These pianos are made 
available at no cost to concert pianists performing in 
various locations, thereby enabling many artists and 
institutions who cannot afford the rental of a fine piano 
to present concerts and recitals. Steinway is also a 
patron of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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Founded in 1946, Blount, Inc. is an international 
company whose principal lines of business are con- 
struction and agribusiness products and services. The 
corporation is headquartered in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, and operates internationally. Specializing in 
unusual and complex construction projects, Blount, 
Inc. built the Superdome in New Orleans and the 
launch facilities for the moon shot at Kennedy Space 
Center, which it is presently adapting for the new 
space shuttle. 

The Blount Collection was begun in 1973 after the 
Chairman of the Board, President, and Chief Execu' 
tive Officer, Winton M. Blount, returned to Mont' 
gomery following his tenure as Postmaster General 
in the first Nixon Administration. At that time, con' 
struction was completed on the firm’s award'winning 
headquarters. Blount, extending a longstanding per' 
sonal interest in the arts, decided to form a corporate 
collection of American art to complement the superb 
design of the new building, an appropriate project to 
undertake for the upcoming Bicentennial. The ex' 
tensive collection comprises American art from the 
time of the Revolutionary War to the present. In- 


eluded are eighteenth and nineteenth century masters 
such as John Singleton Copley, Charles Wilson Peale, 
and Mary Cassatt. Among the many twentieth century 
artists represented are Charles Burchfield, Ben Shahn, 
and Edward Hopper. The collection is documented in 
an illustrated catalogue; individual works are made 
available for loan to qualified institutions. 

In an address to the Business Committee on the Arts 
in Los Angeles, 1978, Blount described his belief that 
art and business are “natural allies” when he said, 
“I feel that the business role is twoTold. It is in com- 
missioning works and in making significant works avail' 
able to our various publics. Some of us do one, some 
the other, some both. In the former respect, we are 
like the old patrons, but better. Today, wealth is not 
concentrated in so few hands. It is spread broadly, and 
the opportunity to use it well and the obligation to 
use it well has spread proportionately’.’ In addition 
to contributing generously to the support of the Mont' 
gomery Museum of Fine Arts and sponsoring the Art 
Inc. exhibition organized by that institution, Blount 
served twice as Chairman of the Committee of Religion 
and Art in America at the Vatican in 1976 and 1978. 
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Edward Hopper 


New York Office, 1962 
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COMMERCE BANK 
OF KANSAS CITY, N. A 


Commerce Bank was founded in 1865 by Francis Long 
as the Kansas City Savings Association, It was re- 
named the National Bank of Commerce when Dr. 
W.S. Woods became president in 1881. Under his 
leadership, the bank grew rapidly. It continued Long’s 
policy of supporting and advising young businesses 
and acting as a refuge for smaller banks seeking funds 
for their depositors. In 1906, Woods organized the 
Commerce Trust Company, with William Kemper as 
president. The two banks merged in 1921 under the 
name of Commerce Trust Company, and Kemper’s 
son James was elected president the following year. 
He initiated the bank’s policy of conscientiously aid' 
ing the community. In 1940, he chaired what was 
later to become the Downtown Redevelopment Cor' 
poration, a highly successful urban development prop 
ect that, by 1970, had changed the face of downtown 
Kansas City. 

In 1955, James Kemper, Jr. became president of 
Commerce Bank; under his leadership, banking prac¬ 
tice in the entire state was changed. Because branch 
banking is illegal in Missouri, Kemper organized a 
holding company named Commerce Bancshares 
which began acquiring Missouri banks as affiliates. 
By 1975, Commerce Bank was affiliated with thirty' 
one banks and five nombanking subsidiaries. Kemper, 
a third generation banker, has remarked that it is a 
family tradition never to be content with simply pre- 
serving what one’s father has done, but to expand 
upon it. 

The bank’s policy of community involvement has 
caused it to contribute generously to cultural insti' 
tutions including the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
and Atkins Museum of Fine Arts, the Lyric Opera, 


the Kansas City Ballet, the city Philharmonic, local 
public television, the Chamber Music Society, and 
Young Audiences. This commitment to the arts was 
expanded fifteen years ago when Commerce Bank, 
with the assistance of a committee of art professionals, 
began assembling a collection of contemporary Amer' 
ican art. The original Fine Arts Collection Committee 
included such knowledgeable figures as Lloyd Good' 
rich, Director, the Whitney Museum of American Art; 
William T. Kemper, President, Kemper Investment 
Company; Laurence Sickman, Director, the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum of Fine 
Arts; and the late Willard W. Cummings, President, 
Skowhegan School of Painting and Sculpture. 

Today, there are over two hundred pieces in the 
collection. Painting, sculpture, prints, drawings, and 
photography are represented, with works by such 
artists as Arthur Dove, Barbara Hepworth, Charles 
Sheeler, Alex Katz, and Alan Shields. Many works 
are displayed in the Commerce Gallery on the second 
floor of Commerce Tower; they are rotated regularly 
with other pieces of art in the bank’s dining rooms, 
offices, and lobbies. 

The works are presently selected and cared for by 
Laura Kemper, daughter of James Kemper, Jr. She 
feels that acquiring works by living American artists 
both provides support for artists and offers visual rec¬ 
reation for bank customers, employees, and visitors 
to the Kansas City area. Ms. Kemper and members 
of the bank’s senior management uphold the philos' 
ophy that civic and financial leaders have a responsb 
bility to support the arts and make art available for 
public enjoyment. 
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In January, 1910, eighteen year old Joyce Clyde Hall 
arrived in Kansas City, Missouri, from Norfolk, Ne- 
braska, where he and his brothers owned a small gift 
store specializing in postcards. Hoping to expand their 
market, Hall called on merchants in parts of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and Nebraska that could be 
reached by train. Such was the beginning of Hallmark 
Cards, Inc., a company whose three hundred fifty 
artists today create about twelve thousand new de- 
signs each year, and whose four production plants in 
Kansas and Missouri produce ten million greeting 
cards and three million non-greeting card items each 
day. Distribution centers in Liberty, Missouri, and 
Enfield, Connecticut, ship the firm’s products to retail 
merchants across the nation and in one hundred 
countries abroad. The company now employs more 
than ten thousand people. 

At the beginning of the 1960s, Hallmark was pri- 
marily a two-product company, manufacturing greet' 
ing cards and gift wrap. Since then, it has added such 
items as party goods, stationery, playing cards, home 
decorations, photo albums, calendars, gift books, and 
puzzles. In addition, it has developed Crown Center, 
an eighty'seven acre area in Kansas City that is re¬ 
garded as among the finest designed urban develop- 
ments in the country. Stepping aside as president in 
1966, Joyce Hall passed to his son, Donald J. Hall, a 
company acknowledged to be a leader of the industry 
and an important contributor to public appreciation 
of the arts. 

Committed to specific social and civic responsibili¬ 
ties, Hallmark Cards has discharged these duties in a 
variety of ways, from awarding educational grants 
and scholarships to funding hospitals and social agen¬ 
cies. Since 1951, Hallmark has spent more than fifty 


million dollars to produce the critically acclaimed tele¬ 
vision series, the Hallmark Hall of Fame. Hallmark 
has also awarded fifty purchase prizes annually since 
1957 to winners of the Scholastic Art Awards program, 
the largest art competition in the world. Between 1949 
and 1960, the company sponsored five international 
art competitions and continues to make annual pur¬ 
chases at major American exhibitions. The more than 
two thousand works in Hallmark’s extensive collec¬ 
tion have come to the corporation in various ways: 
purchase prizes at art shows or at the International 
Hallmark Art Awards, purchases from talented em¬ 
ployees, or acquisitions from artists whose designs 
have been used on company products. 

Through the five International Hallmark Art 
Awards, the company has acquired works by such 
painters as Andrew Wyeth, Edward Hopper, Maurice 
Vlaminck, Philip Evergood, and Charles Sheeler. In 
addition, the work of such important artists as Pablo 
Picasso, Salvador Dali, Grandma Moses, Norman 
Rockwell, and Saul Steinberg has been acquired for 
use on greeting cards and other products and then 
accessioned into the collection. 

Hallmark has remained private about many of its 
philanthropic endeavors — social and cultural. In the 
visual arts, the company has tried to make commit¬ 
ments with discriminating taste. “Good taste is good 
business’,’ Joyce Hall has said on more than one 
occasion. The Wall Street Journal reports, “What the 
Halls consider good taste seems to go well beyond 
the promotion of a public image of quality — to the 
point that its ‘tasteful’ practice of what might be called 
good corporate citizenship is considered by many pub¬ 
licly owned companies to be daring in the extreme’.’ 
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Deere & Company was founded in 1837 by John 
Deere, a blacksmith from Vermont who had settled 
in Grand Detour, Illinois. He learned from farmers 
in the area that their plows, designed for the light 
and sandy soil of New England, could not turn the 
heavy prairie soil after the first breaking. The sticky 
earth clung to the cast iron plow bottoms, and many 
questioned whether it ever would be possible to farm 
the rich soil successfully. After experimenting with 
different shapes and materials, Deere developed a 
new plow with a steel share and highly polished mold¬ 
board which scoured itself clean as it turned the earth. 
This “self-polisher” — the first successful steel plow — 
allowed agricultural development to flourish on the 
Midwestern prairies. 

The company now manufactures three types of 
products: farm tractors and equipment; construction 
and logging machinery such as bulldozers, scrapers, 
and log movers; and grounds-care and recreational 
machines including lawn mowers, garden tractors, and 
snowmobiles. Company headquarters have been lo¬ 
cated in Moline, Illinois, since 1847. Deere & Com¬ 
pany operates factories in Iowa, Wisconsin, Canada, 
Mexico, Argentina, France, Spain, Germany, and 
South Africa. With local partners, it also operates fac¬ 
tories in Iran, Turkey, Australia, and Venezuela. Mar¬ 
keting facilities are located throughout the world. 

Deere & Company’s art collection was begun in 
1964, when the company opened its new Adminis¬ 
trative Center designed by the late Eero Saarinen. 
William A. Hewitt, Chairman of Deere & Company 
and Chief Executive Officer since 1955, is responsible 
for the company’s collection of painting, sculpture, 
drawings, prints, and other art, most of it purchased 
during his travels in the United States and abroad. 
Much of the extensive collection — including works 


by such diverse artists as Grant Wood, Henry Moore, 
and Fritz Scholder — is documented in an illustrated 
catalogue. With its emphasis on contemporary art, the 
Deere Collection represents current developments in 
many countries. The collection is intended to benefit 
both employees and members of the community. Lo¬ 
cated throughout the Administrative Center in cor¬ 
ridors, dining rooms, and offices, the works may be 
viewed by the public as part of regularly scheduled 
guided tours. 

Deere & Company’s cultural interests extend to 
include support of symphonies, theaters, and mu¬ 
seums in communities where it has operations. The 
company also helped establish the Affiliate Artist 
program which presents performing artists in such 
informal settings as nursing homes, schools, recrea¬ 
tion centers, factories, and business offices in American 
communities where Deere operates. Recently, an 
artist-in-residence program was begun. The first such 
artist, a concert pianist, has performed in Deere & 
Company facilities and in communities in the United 
States and Europe where the company operates. Both 
the Affiliate Artist and artist-in-residence programs 
stress workshops and discussions by the artist in addi¬ 
tion to performances. The overall goal is to con¬ 
tribute to community awareness and understanding 
of the visual and performing arts. 

In commenting on the company’s program, Hewitt 
has said, “Support of the arts makes good business 
sense. When we help improve the cultural climate of 
the communities where our employees and their 
families live, we also improve our chances of attract¬ 
ing the highly effective people with broad-gauged 
minds our company needs if it is to prosper. We also 
believe people are more likely to achieve a higher stan¬ 
dard of excellence in an environment of excellence’.’ 
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CITIBANK, N.A. 


Founded as the City Bank of New York in 1812, Citi- 
bank has grown to become the largest bank in New 
York City and the second largest bank in the world. 
Its operations have expanded to include approxi- 
mately one hundred countries around the globe, and 
through its parent company, Citicorp, it has diversi- 
fied to provide a wide range of financial services. 

Over the years, the bank has acquired a number of 
works of art. These works have not been consciously 
sought or assembled; the collection is a result more of 
evolution and accumulation than of an intentional 
acquisition policy. Some works date from the bank’s 
earliest years, some from its middle years at the early 
part of this century, and a large number from its period 
of greatest growth, the years since World War II. Early 
in the postwar period, for instance, the bank commis- 
sioned a series of paintings for an advertising program. 
Such distinguished American artists as Charles 
Sheeler, Rockwell Kent, Thomas Hart Benton, and 
Walter Murch participated. Their works were later 
installed at the bank. 

In tribute to its home city, works on themes related 
to New York grace the senior executive offices of the 
bank. They include paintings, drawings, and prints 
and span the greater part of this century. The artists 
range from contemporaries Colleen Browning, John 


Button, Richard Estes, Yvonne Jacquette, and Jacob 
Lawrence to American masters John Marin, Stuart 
Davis, Mark Tobey, and Abraham Walkowitz. 

Citibank has acquired some artworks that reflect 
the working environment of its various groups, divi- 
sions, and departments. The Treasury Department, 
for example, has recently installed a series of Norman 
Laliberte banners and drawings commissioned to 
depict the history of currency. The World Corporation 
and International Banking groups have collected art 
representative of the countries around the world in 
which they conduct business. The entire collection is 
catalogued for internal purposes and is maintained by 
Laura Lynn Miner, Curator. The art is acquired as it is 
needed, in order to make the working environment in 
the bank’s various facilities as enjoyable as possible 
and to provide cultural enrichment for its employees. 

The major thrust of the bank’s support of the arts, 
however, is represented not in the works it has pur¬ 
chased or commissioned, but in its generous contri¬ 
butions to a wide range of cultural institutions. 
Citibank views this support as part of its overall pro¬ 
gram of good corporate citizenship, for it believes in 
being an active participant in the communities where 
it has operations. 
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In the 1790s, the citizens of New York City were con- 
fronted by a yellow fever epidemic. Because medical 
authorities advised that purified water would choke 
off the disease, New Yorkers petitioned their City 
Council to create a municipal water company. After 
some delay, a bill was proposed, entrusting a private 
corporation with the task of supplying water to the 
city. This proposal resulted in the formation of The 
Manhattan Company. Aaron Burr made it possible 
for the company to invest in different areas and after 
selling the water works to the city, The Manhattan 
Company began to devote all its energies to banking. 
A series of mergers, begun in 1918 and culminating 
in the 1955 merger with the nation’s third largest 
bank, Chase National, produced The Chase Manhat¬ 
tan Bank. By 1974, Chase Manhattan had developed 
into a global organization with locations in almost 
one hundred countries and territories including the 
Soviet Union and The People’s Republic of China. 

When Chairman of the Board David Rockefeller 
initiated the bank’s art program in 1959, its objectives 
were limited to the decoration of certain key offices. 
Today the more than four thousand seven hundred 
works in the collection are housed in the headquarters 
building in New York, in branches and offices through¬ 
out New York State, and in over seventy locations 
overseas. Although the focus of the collection has 
been on contemporary American art, works from 
many other countries and periods are included. A 
deliberate effort is made to search out the works of 
young, less well-known artists. Several major works 
are displayed at Chase Manhattan’s New York head¬ 
quarters as focal points of the collection: a thirty foot 
long commissioned painting by Sam Francis and mon¬ 
umental outdoor sculptures by Jean Dubuffet and 
Isamu Noguchi. 


With the goal of finding works of museum quality, 
a committee of professional art experts has guided 
the program from its inception. In addition to Rocke¬ 
feller and other executives of the bank, this committee 
has included such distinguished persons as Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr. and Dorothy Miller, formerly of the Museum 
of Modern Art; Robert Beverly Hale, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; Gordon Bunshaft and 
Michael McCarthy, of the architectural firm of Skid¬ 
more, Owings and Merrill; and Professor Robert 
Rosenblum, of New York University Institute of Fine 
Arts. The Chase Manhattan Collection also benefits 
from a curator, who selects many of the works that 
are presented to the committee and whose office is 
responsible for restoration and maintenance of the 
collection. Cataloguing also falls under the purview of 
the curator. Detailed information on the works in 
Chase’s extensive collection is stored in a computer¬ 
ized format, a model example of present day catalogu¬ 
ing methods. In addition to its art collection, the bank 
has a philanthropic division which funds various 
local projects and institutions. Chase Manhattan 
underwrote, for example, the Whitney Museum’s bi¬ 
centennial exhibition 200 Years of American Sculp ture . 

In 1969, when Chase’s art program was ten years 
old, Rockefeller expressed his satisfaction with its 
progress, “in terms of good will,... staff morale and 
... commitment to excellence in all fields’.’ Today, after 
twenty years of collecting, he adds, “I am delighted 
that, though the bank’s collection has tripled in size 
in the last decade, the level of quality has been main¬ 
tained because our standard of reliance on expert 
advice has not changed’.’ This insistence on quality 
and professional counsel has been the primary reason 
for the program’s energetic spirit and success. 
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Founded in 1870, Seattle-First National Bank is the 
twenty-first largest bank in the United States. Head- 
quartered in Seattle, it has branches throughout 
Washington state as well as in Tokyo, London, and 
Zurich. The bank’s art collection was assembled in 
1968 by Robert Arnold, Senior Vice President, to 
complement the handsome new fifty story headquar- 
ters designed by Donald Winkelmann of Naramore, 
Bain & Brady Associates, Seattle. Today, the collec- 
tion contains more than two hundred items including 
works by American and European artists. Although 
most of the collection is in the main office building, 
there are works of art in all one hundred seventy 
branches and departments of Seattle-First. 

The collection includes sculpture, painting, prints, 
and fiberworks. Its focus is primarily contemporary, 
including paintings by Morris Graves, Mark Tobey, 
and Jules Olitski. An impressive sculpture by Henry 
Moore stands in front of the new building. Like other 


corporations on the West coast and in the Northwest, 
Seattle-First has collected many artists of regional 
significance. Several, such as Graves and Tobey, have 
also gained international reputations. 

Launey Reyes, who is with the Bank Properties 
Division, is in charge of maintaining the collection 
and acquiring new works. He has recently formed a 
committee with Charles Cowles, Curator of Modern 
Art, Seattle Art Museum, and Mrs. C. Bagley Wright, 
a trustee of the Museum and an important collector 
of contemporary art, to develop a plan for the art cob 
lection. The bank encourages frequent guided tours 
and at present is considering rotating the art through¬ 
out the branch system so that as many people as pos¬ 
sible can benefit from the works in the collection. In 
addition, First of Seattle is preparing to publish an 
extensive illustrated catalogue of its expanding 
collection. 
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From its beginnings as the producer of a single soft 
drink product, PepsiCo has developed into a manu' 
facturer of a wide variety of products distributed 
around the world. The corporation was formed in 
1965 by the merger of Pepsi-Cola Company and Frito- 
Lay Company. Pepsi-Cola was founded about eighty 
years ago by Caleb Bradham, who put the soft drink 
formula together in his pharmacy in New Bern, North 
Carolina. Frito-Lay Company produced the popular 
Fritos Corn Chips and Lay’s Potato Chips. Today, 
PepsiCo is a multi-product international corporation 
that provides food services and manufactures soft 
drinks, snack foods, and recreational products. Among 
its subsidiaries are Pepsi-Cola, Frito-Lay, Wilson Sport' 
ing Goods, Pizza Hut, Taco Bell, and a transportation 
division. Divisional headquarters are dispersed 
throughout the United States with the world head' 
quarters located in Purchase, New York. 

The art collection was begun ten years ago by 
Donald M. Kendall, Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer, for the opening of the new world headquar- 
ters in Purchase. In addition to paintings by such 
important artists as James Brooks, Echaurren Matta, 
and Jean Dubuffet, PepsiCo possesses a large cor¬ 


porate collection of twentieth century sculpture. The 
approximately twenty-five works are placed around 
the headquarters in a beautiful one hundred acre gar- 
den designed by landscape architect Edward Durrell 
Stone, Jr., whose father, architect Edward Durrell 
Stone, designed the building. 

The sculpture garden is open to the public every 
day. It includes works by such important twentieth 
century sculptors as Henry Moore, David Smith, Alex- 
ander Calder, and Alberto Giacometti. In addition, 
the corporation has commissioned special works by 
Isamu Noguchi and David Wynne. Some small scale 
sculpture is located inside the headquarters building. 
The broad range of figurative and abstract styles rep- 
resented in the collection is complemented by a wide 
variety of materials: marble, steel, granite, bronze, and 
wood. “I wanted work that would express a range 
from stability to adventure, the things I believe in’,’ 
explains Kendall. A handsome illustrated catalogue of 
the corporation’s collection has recently been pub- 
lished. The combination of outstanding architecture 
and gardens with paintings and sculpture by some of 
the most significant artists of this century makes 
PepsiCo’s contribution to the visual arts unique. 
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CIBA-GEIGY Corporation is a diversified chemical 
company engaged principally in the discovery, devel- 
opment, manufacture, and marketing of a wide variety 
of special-purpose chemicals and chemical products. 
Headquartered in Ardsley, New York, a suburb of 
New York City, the corporation has approximately ten 
thousand employees and maintains regional sales 
offices, distribution centers, and warehouses in thirty- 
nine states across the country. CIBA-GEIGY Corpora¬ 
tion is the result of a 1970 merger between CIBA 
Corporation of Summit, New Jersey, and Geigy 
Chemical Corporation of Ardsley. It is the American 
subsidiary of CIBA-GEIGY Limited, a publicly owned 
Swiss company located in Basel, Switzerland. 

Both CIBA and Geigy had their origins in Basel 
many years ago. Geigy was founded in 1758 by Johann 
Rudolph Geigy, a trader in “colonial” goods —spices, 
dyewoods, and drugs of various kinds. CIBA was 
originally a dye house, founded in 1856 by Alexander 
Clavel to manufacture synthetic dyes for silk. It 
acquired the name CIBA, an acronym for Chemical 
Industry in Basel, in 1884. For many years, both com¬ 
panies sold products in the United States through 
agents. The Geigy agency in the United States was 
transformed into a company in 1903; CIBA began 
operations here in 1920. Over the years, both cor¬ 
porations expanded and diversified with research 
into the chemistry of dyes and drugs. CIBA-GEIGY 
now provides hundreds of products —pharmaceuti¬ 
cals, dyestuffs, pigments, epoxy resins, agricultural 
chemicals. 

The art collection was begun in 1959 by Geigy 
Chemical Corporation, largely to enrich its newly 


constructed facility in Ardsley. Works by Swiss and 
American artists, primarily paintings, drawings, and 
graphics, were originally selected. By 1965, the collec¬ 
tion had so diversified that it encompassed the works 
of artists from around the world in many different 
media. To add greater unity and historical significance 
to its collection, the corporation began to concentrate 
on works of the New York School. Included are figura¬ 
tive and nonrepresentational works by such artists as 
James Brooks, Elaine de Kooning, Adolph Gottlieb, 
Alex Katz, Joan Mitchell, Pat Steir, and Jack Tworkov. 
In recent years, the collection has received growing 
exposure through several impressive loan exhibitions. 
Some have highlighted special aspects of the collec¬ 
tion, including exhibitions of watercolors and drawings 
and of works exclusively by women. 

Sponsorship of the arts reflects the corporation’s 
commitment to support the cultural life of the com¬ 
munities in which its facilities are located. Summing 
up this policy, Otto Sturzenegger, CIBA-GEIGY’s 
President and Chief Executive Officer, has stated: “I 
am more and more convinced that industry and the 
communities in which it exists depend on one another 
so completely and in such complex ways that neither 
can be creative and healthy over the long run if the 
needs of the other are ignored —the creative arts hold 
an important place among the community activities 
to which we at CIBA-GEIGY lend our support. Our 
policy is in no small measure attributable to the simi¬ 
larities we see between the prerequisites for creativity 
in the world of art and the creativity on which we rely 
so heavily in our research laboratories’.’ 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation is one of the world’s 
largest and most diversifed electrical manufacturers, 
with over one hundred thousand employees operating 
more than two hundred manufacturing plants 
throughout the world. Founded in 1886 by the Amer- 
ican inventor George Westinghouse, the company 
developed the alternating current electrical system, 
thus opening the way for twentieth century industrial 
expansion in the United States. With headquarters 
in Gateway Center in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the 
firm now manufactures products ranging from light 
bulbs and electric motors to nuclear power plants. 
Westinghouse is headed by Robert E. Kirby, Chairman 
and Chief Executive Officer, and Douglas D. Dan- 
forth, Vice Chairman and Chief Operating Officer. 

Today, the corporation is organized into three oper- 
ating companies including Power Systems Company, 
Industry Products Company, and Public Systems 
Company. Each of these three divisions is responsible 
for the design, manufacture and sale of products 
throughout the world. Westinghouse is also recog' 
nized in the broadcasting industry; it operates five 
television and seven radio stations in the United 
States. In 1920, Westinghouse Station KOKA in Pitts- 
burgh became America’s first radio station to broadcast 
regularly scheduled programs. 


The art collection was assembled in 1970 for the 
opening of the new corporate headquarters designed 
by the architectural firm of Harrison and Abramovitz. 
The company retained designer Ivan Chermayeff, a 
member of the Museum of Modern Art’s Acquisi¬ 
tions Committee, to assemble the collection. The 
works are installed throughout the building in lobbies 
and other public spaces as well as in private offices; 
employees live with the art and enjoy it as part of their 
normal surroundings. The collection consists primarily 
of contemporary American art and includes paintings 
by Robert Natkin, Theodoros Stamos, and Jack 
Youngerman. 

In addition to paintings, Westinghouse owns nu¬ 
merous prints by early twentieth century masters like 
Pablo Picasso and Georges Braque and major con' 
temporary figures like Jasper Johns. The collection 
also includes hundreds of works by younger artists 
from around the world as well as handcraft pieces 
and weavings. In all, the Westinghouse Collection 
contains more than eight hundred prints, one hun- 
dred twentyTive paintings, and many examples of 
folk art. A special feature of the collection is a monu- 
mental commissioned sculpture by American artist 
Tony Smith, located in the plaza area of the head' 
quarters building. 
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Prudential Insurance Company, the worlds largest 
insurer, began in 1875 as the Prudential Friendly 
Society. From a small basement office in Newark, New 
Jersey, company founder John F. Dryden aimed to 
provide insurance protection for the working man. 
Today, Prudential offers a variety of insurance products 
for people of all economic levels. It has twentyTive 
thousand sales representatives in one thousand seven 
hundred offices throughout the United States and 
Canada, serving over fifty million policyholders. The 
company began decentralizing its operations in 1947 
and now has eight regional home offices throughout 
the United States and a headquarters in Toronto for 
its Canadian operations. The main corporate office is 
located in Newark. In recent years, Prudential has 
been expanding its overseas business operations, and 
it now has a European agency in Wiesbaden, Germany, 
and a Far East agency in Agana, Guam. 

Prudential began assembling art for its offices in 1970 
under Donald S. MacNaughton, Board Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer. From the outset, designer Lois 
Dickson has been in charge of selecting the work. The 
focus of the collection is on contemporary American 
art, with the greatest concentration on works from the 
past ten to fifteen years. There are many examples of 
the most stimulating and provocative recent art. Com 
sisting of approximately three thousand pieces, the 
collection includes paintings, works on paper, graphics, 
and to a lesser extent, sculpture and tapestries. Repre- 
sented are such distinguished artists as William 
Baziotes, Robert Motherwell, and Adolph Gottlieb. 


Occasionally, the company has commissioned artists 
to create works for specific places in the building. 
Those having received such commissions include 
many increasingly important contemporary artists: 
Richard Smith, Guy Dill, Loren Madsen, Jake Berthot, 
A1 Held, and Chryssa. The extensive collection is 
now being professionally catalogued. 

The art program at Prudential is an extension of an 
overall design program. Not assembled specifically as 
a “collection” but as a vibrant part of the everyday 
environment, the art holdings complement the com' 
pany’s modern interiors and project a contemporary 
image which mirrors Prudential’s progressive outlook 
in the business world. The presence of art enriches 
the working environment by adding color, warmth, 
and interest. In addition to serving a decorative func' 
tion, the art program exposes employees to the art of 
our times. The works are periodically rotated between 
different facilities in a successful and innovative at' 
tempt to introduce employees to a broad sampling of 
contemporary creative achievement. The art program 
is also intended to benefit the art community by em 
couraging and supporting living artists and by pre- 
serving their work for the future. 

Robert A. Beck, Prudential’s present Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer, views support of the arts as 
an important element in Prudential’s overall commit' 
ment to corporate social responsibility. He has ob' 
served, “The arts provide an important dimension to 
our lives and to the social structure of our society.” At 
Prudential, this dimension is conscientiously explored. 
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Atlantic Richfield Company is a diversified natural 
resources company, producing a wide variety of petro- 
leum, mineral, and chemical products. It is also a 
growing manufacturer and marketer of petrochem- 
icals. Its other business interests include coal, copper, 
aluminum, uranium oxide, and a wide range of metal 
products. The diverse operations of Atlantic Richfield 
and its subsidiaries are concentrated principally in the 
United States, with the corporate headquarters lo- 
cated in Los Angeles in the fifty-two story ARCO 
Plaza. There are also offices worldwide. 

The corporate art collection was started more than 
ten years ago and consists of approximately five thou¬ 
sand works; these include original prints, paintings, 
sculpture, photographs, and tapestries. The extensive 
collection emphasizes twentieth century graphics and 
works of art on paper. It also contains striking exam¬ 
ples of primitive artifacts, eighteenth and nineteenth 
century engravings, and works by American Indians 
and Eskimos. 

Many of Atlantic Richfield’s efforts in behalf of the 
arts have been the result of a deep commitment by 
Robert O. Anderson, Chairman of the Board and for¬ 
merly Chairman of the Business Committee for the 


Arts. His belief that the visual arts contribute to the 
quality of life is manifest throughout the company 
offices around the world. Herbert Bayer, the interna¬ 
tionally known architect, designer, artist, and Bauhaus 
master, who has been design and art consultant for 
Atlantic Richfield since 1966, is responsible for the 
consistent visual and design image of the company. 
Bayer, along with Anderson, has been responsible for 
assembling the art collection which is exhibited in all 
company offices. It is the company’s belief that fine 
art should be part of the everyday work environment. 

The collection is constantly being expanded through 
the purchase of works by both young and lesser-known 
artists as well as the works of major contemporary 
artists. New acquisitions are first shown to employees 
in a newly established viewing room located at cor¬ 
porate headquarters in Los Angeles. Ms. Leila L. Mehle 
is Corporate Art Curator. 

Atlantic Richfield Company also funds a not-for- 
profit art gallery, the ARCO Center for Visual Art, 
located in ARCO Plaza. The gallery organizes chang¬ 
ing exhibitions of works by contemporary American 
artists and is open free of charge to the public. Ms. 
Betty Gold is Director of the Center. 
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FIRST CITY NATIONAL BANK 


First City National Bank is the leading member bank 
of the holding company, First City Bancorporation of 
Texas, Inc., which includes a total of twenty-seven 
banks throughout the state. Founded in 1866 as the 
First National Bank of Houston, it later became First 
City National Bank after a series of mergers. It is now 
the largest bank in Houston and, based on domestic 
deposits, the largest bank in Texas. 

The corporate art collection includes painting, sculp¬ 
ture, prints, and drawings. It was initiated five years 
ago due to the personal commitment of James A. 
Elkins, Jr., Chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
other members of the bank’s senior management. The 
collection is modest in size and ambitious in the quality 
of the art it contains. Featured are works by con¬ 
temporary American artists Cy Twombly, Ed Ruscha, 
A1 Held, Billy A1 Bengston, and Christopher Wil- 
marth. The bank has also purchased monumental 
works by such important artists as Helen Franken- 
thaler, Ellsworth Kelly, Morris Louis, Kenneth Noland, 
and Frank Stella. This outstanding collection, built in 
consultation with Houston art dealer Janie C. Lee, is 
located in the bank’s three downtown buildings. Ms. 
Lee oversees the maintenance, restoration, and place¬ 
ment of the works and has produced an illustrated 
catalogue in which all but the two most recent acquisi¬ 


tions — works by Jules Olitski and Robert Motherwell— 
are reproduced. Elkins has explained that the purpose 
of the art collection is both to create a beautiful en¬ 
vironment and to provide cultural enrichment for 
customers and employees. Although most of the pieces 
of art have appreciated in value, Elkins, like other 
committed corporate collectors, stresses that the bank 
does not look upon the collection as an investment 
and has no intention of ever selling the artworks. 

The First City National Bank believes strongly in 
supporting both the arts and charitable organizations 
in Houston. Its ideological commitment is backed up 
by a substantial annual contribution budget. In addi¬ 
tion to the acquisition of works of art — which is 
funded separately from the budget for charitable con¬ 
tributions — the bank supports the Combined Arts 
Corporate Campaign in Houston. Through this organ¬ 
ization, First City National funds museums and per¬ 
forming arts groups in the area; the Houston Jazz-Ballet 
Company; the Houston Grand Opera Spring Festival 
in Miller Outdoor Theater; and numerous educa¬ 
tional, medical, welfare, civic, and charity organiza¬ 
tions. Such generosity has greatly contributed to 
Houston’s continuing physical growth and its expand¬ 
ing cultural resources. 
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Great Western Savings and Loan Association was 
founded in 1877 to provide a repository for the savings 
of the public and to make mortgage loans for homes. 
The company is located throughout California in one 
hundred seven branch offices. It serves more areas 
than any other savings and loan institution in the 
state and is presently continuing its expansion in 
California. 

The art collection became part of the company 
when Great Western Savings acquired Lytton Savings 
and Loan Association in 1970. Bart Lytton, the 
founder of that company, was involved in contempo- 
rary art early in his life and was a friend of Pablo 
Picasso in the 1930s. Becoming successful in the 
savings and loan business, Lytton began a personal 
collection, at first concentrating on European classics 
of the early twentieth century such as Georges Braque, 
Joan Miro, and Marc Chagall. He began the corporate 
collection after an interesting observation: in mort¬ 


gage loans, after the initial transaction with both a 
husband and wife, subsequent dealings were usually 
only with the wives. Lytton decided to make his 
offices more attractive and selected an interior decora- 
tor to assist him. Pursuing this new interest in the 
visual quality of the working environment, Lytton 
reached a logical conclusion. To complement the more 
comfortable interior space and to encourage artists 
in the state where his business was located, Lytton 
began to assemble a corporate art collection that 
focused exclusively on California artists. 

Included in the extensive collection are such artists 
as Ed Ruscha, Peter Voulkos, Karl Benjamin, Helen 
Lundeberg, and Stanton Macdonald-Wright. At pres¬ 
ent, the collection numbers more than four hundred 
fifty works and is located in the branch offices 
throughout California. In a state presently rich in 
corporate collections, Lytton’s collection was one of 
the earliest. 
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Stanton Macdonald-Wright Du Nord, 1958 
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Cummins Engine Company was incorporated in 1919 
as a manufacturer of diesel engines and their com- 
ponents. The company was founded by C.L. Cum- 
mins who, at the age of nineteen, had been hired as 
a chauffeur by T.W. Irwin, a banker and businessman 
in Columbus, Indiana. While working for Irwin, Cum¬ 
mins soon converted the family garage into a small 
machine shop. At that time, the “oil engine” was 
bulky, oversized and suitable only for stationary 
power. Since it was too big to be installed inside 
vehicles — like the gasoline engine — the oil engine was 
most frequently found on farms where it supplied 
power for large thrashing and pulping rigs sturdy 
enough for the engine to be attached to them. This 
oil-powered engine is now called a “diesel” after its 
inventor, Dr. Rudolf Diesel. It was Cummins, how¬ 
ever, who was responsible for devising many of the 
applications of the diesel to mechanical vehicles like 
trucks, boats, buses, and earth movers. 

Today, Cummins Engine Company, Inc. employs 
twenty thousand workers worldwide; its main assem¬ 
bly plant is still located in Columbus. Facilities are 
also situated in New York, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, California, Brazil, Mexico, and the United 
Kingdom. Distributorships and working agreements 
abroad extend the company’s interests throughout the 
world. 

The corporate art collection was begun in the 1960s 
by J. Irwin Miller, Chairman of the Board at that time, 
and his wife. Rather than focusing on the decoration 
of executive offices, the Millers purchased pieces of 
art selected especially for certain public spaces within 
the company. They wished to expose as many com¬ 
pany employees as possible to fine works of art. The 
collection is composed of approximately one hundred 


works — prints, drawings, paintings, and sculpture — 
emphasizing contemporary American art from 1950 
to the present; some European art is represented as 
well. Included are works by important artists such as 
Josef Albers, Victor Vasarely, and Ellsworth Kelly as 
well as younger artists like Paul Staiger. 

Even greater than its commitment to visual art is 
Cummins’ support of twentieth century architecture. 
The three company buildings in Columbus were de¬ 
signed by the distinguished architects Bruce Adams, 
Kevin Roche, and Harry Weese. Through the gen¬ 
erosity of the Cummins Foundation, architects’ fees 
have been paid so that outstanding figures could be 
commissioned to design public buildings such as 
churches, schools, and libraries throughout the city. 
The roster of those who have thus been able to build 
in Columbus encompasses almost every important 
contemporary architectural firm and includes Edward 
Larrabee Barnes; Gunnar Birkerts; Gruen and Asso¬ 
ciates; Hardy, Holzman and Pfeiffer; Mitchell and 
Giurgola; I.M. Pei; Paul Rudolph; Eero Saarinen; 
Eliel Saarinen; Skidmore, Owings and Merrill; Ven¬ 
turi and Rauch; John Carol Warnecke; and Harry 
Weese. Daily guided tours of the architecture in the 
community begin at the Visitors’ Center, fittingly lo¬ 
cated in an 1864 building that was renovated in 1973 
under the direction of Mrs. J. Irwin Miller. 

The successful and inspiring efforts of Cummins 
Engine Company and Cummins Foundation to enrich 
the cultural life of Columbus, both through the cor¬ 
porate art collection and by underwriting architec¬ 
tural commissions, have given this small city an 
aesthetic prominence usually accorded only the great 
metropolises of the world. 
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American Republic Insurance Company was founded 
in 1929 in Des Moines, Iowa, by Watson Powell, Sr. 
Specializing in life and health insurance, the company 
concentrates on individual hospital and surgical medi- 
cal insurance and is the only major life insurance 
company to concentrate on low-cost term insurance 
for individuals and families. Having begun operations 
just prior to the Great Depression, American Re¬ 
public grew slowly at first. Today, it is licensed in every 
state except New York, where it operates through a 
subsidiary. It is one of few insurance organizations to 
be so widely licensed. 

The corporate collection was initiated by Watson 
Powell, Jr., Chairman of the Board, Chief Executive 
Officer, and President. At the time the present na¬ 
tional headquarters was being designed, Powell con¬ 
ceived of forming a collection which would be an 
integral part of the new building. Designed by Gordon 
Bunshaft of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, New York, 
the building received an award from the American 
Institute of Architects in 1968. The warm, white walls 
and sandblasted concrete seemed to call for a con¬ 
temporary collection. In addition, American Republic 
Insurance views itself as a modern business that con¬ 
fronts contemporary problems and utilizes contemp¬ 
orary technology. 

Powell assembled a collection that focuses on Amer¬ 
ican art of the 1960s and 1970s including sculpture, 
tapestries, several hundred paintings and works on 
paper, and a commissioned stabile by Alexander 
Calder which graces the courtyard of the company 
headquarters. Among the art represented in the col¬ 
lection are paintings by Alfred Jensen, Jack Tworkov, 
Ron Davis, and David Hockney. In addition there are 


several commissioned works: a Warhol portrait of 
Watson Powell, Sr., a large-scale painting by John Clem 
Clarke, and a wall mural by graphic designer Ivan 
Chermayeff who is responsible for the company’s 
graphics. The corporation frequently lends its works 
to traveling exhibitions, and some of the pieces have 
even been shown behind the Iron Curtain. Most of 
the collection is located in the headquarters building 
in Des Moines, with some pieces placed in the Na¬ 
tional Sales Headquarters in Scottsdale, Arizona. An 
extensive collection of prints is dispersed throughout 
the fifty-seven branch offices. 

American Republic has published an impressive 
catalogue of its collection with numerous color illus¬ 
trations. In its art, architecture, and graphic design, 
the company has successfully pursued a threefold 
program to enhance the quality of the visual environ¬ 
ment. In the foreword to the catalogue of the art col¬ 
lection, Powell has written, “We knew, and we have 
seen proven, that the ‘taste’ for contemporary art 
must be developed and conditioned. Its forms and 
abstractions are often broad departures from tradi¬ 
tionally accustomed expressions of esthetic creation. ... 
That which we hoped would happen, however, has 
happened, indeed! Living with the art, our people 
have become interested in it.... Those who work with 
us now accept that which may not formerly have been 
acceptable — The lesson we learned from the art— 
to criticize from knowledge rather than from ignor¬ 
ance—we can carry into our personal and business 
lives.... The new and the unfamiliar no longer need 
frighten us. We can accept, yes, even welcome the 
changes that will make us better people and a better 
business endeavor’.’ 
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The nation’s leading manufacturer of paperboard 
packaging, Container Corporation of America was 
organized June 18,1926. In 1968, the company merged 
with Montgomery Ward to form Marcor, Inc. Six years 
later, Mobil Oil Corporation completed a tender 
offer for shares of Marcor, resulting in voting control 
by Mobil with an aggregate fifty-four percent of the 
outstanding shares. In 1976, the remaining shares of 
Marcor were acquired by a new entity, Mobil Cor¬ 
poration, which presently owns and controls the three 
companies: Mobil Oil, Montgomery Ward, and Con¬ 
tainer Corporation of America. 

Container Corporation operates one hundred forty- 
five facilities at home and abroad and is one of the 
nation’s leading recyclers of paper. Nearly one half of 
the packaging produced by the company is made from 
recycled paper material. The two major paperboard 
products are corrugated shipping containers and fold¬ 
ing cartons. A major part of the corporation’s role in 
the paperboard industry, and one that distinguishes 
it from other companies, is the role it plays in pack¬ 
aging services. Market research, graphic and struc¬ 
tural design, and mechanical packaging development 
are a few of the areas in which Container Corporation 
excels, producing innovative and convenient pack¬ 
aging for its customers. 

Great Ideas of Man, the series of public service 
messages Container Corporation has sponsored since 
1950, uses art and historically important concepts as 
a principal vehicle for corporate communication. Since 
the series’ inception, close to two hundred paintings, 
graphics, and sculptures have been commissioned by 
the company. The touring collection of one hundred 
one works has been exhibited since 1957 in more than 
one hundred galleries and museums throughout the 
world. Today, funding is provided for educational 


projects related to Great Ideas. 

The art collection originated in the decade prior to 
the introduction of the Great Ideas program. Walter 
P. Paepcke, founder of the Container Corporation of 
America, set up a unique series of advertisements. 
Noted graphic artists were commissioned to inter¬ 
pret and illustrate brief statements about the com¬ 
pany. As the advertisements became popular, others 
were developed. Themes gradually evolved from 
interpretive statements about the corporation to 
provocative concepts about government and history. 
Stuart Davis, Willem de Kooning, Henry Moore, and 
others were represented in the early series. 

Paepcke continued to explore novel possibilities in 
communications and arrived at the idea for Great 
Ideas in 1949 as a result of his participation in a dis¬ 
cussion group conducted by Robert M. Hutchins and 
philosopher Mortimer Adler at the University of 
Chicago. With assistance from Adler, moral, phil¬ 
osophical, and political statements were selected from 
the writings of important thinkers. Artists were then 
chosen by a committee and given the task of inter¬ 
preting each statement. Ben Shahn, Herbert Bayer, 
and Leonard Baskin were among the first to partici¬ 
pate. A wide spectrum of works executed by con¬ 
temporary artists like William Baziotes, Man Ray, 
Rene Magritte, James Rosenquist and Joseph Cor¬ 
nell is included in the series. 

The Great Ideas program distinguishes Container 
Corporation by expressing its commitment to both 
the graphic arts and to intellectual history. Serving as 
a vehicle for corporate support of the arts and human¬ 
ities, the series has brought to a wide audience a 
greater understanding of the relationships among 
art, history, philosophy, and business. 
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Richard Lindner Benedict (Baruch) Spinoza, 1956 
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WEBBER / MITCHELL, 


HUTCHINS GROUP 


Paine Webber was founded in 1879 as a brokerage 
firm in Boston. Today it is one of the largest invest' 
ment houses in the world, with branch offices located 
throughout the United States, England, Switzerland, 
France, Japan, and Hong Kong. In 1977, Paine Webber 
merged with Mitchell, Hutchins, another brokerage 
house specializing in servicing the research and trading 
needs of institutional investors. 

Donald B. Marron, President, Paine Webber Inc., 
had been President and Chief Executive Officer of 
Mitchell, Hutchins, and, while associated with that 
firm, had assembled an impressive art collection nunv 
bering approximately five hundred works. The collec' 
tion encompasses several areas of specialization: prints 
by American artists who worked between 1830 and 
1930, including Edward Hopper, Charles Sheeler, 
Winslow Homer, and Grant Wood; turn-of-the-century 
French color prints by artists such as Pierre Bonnard; 
contemporary prints and drawings by younger artists 
as well as established ones like Frank Stella and Robert 
Rauschenberg; postwar American paintings by such 
welhknown artists as Mark Rothko, Ad Reinhardt, 
Andy Warhol, and Jasper Johns. 

The corporation’s interest in collecting began about 
eight years ago when Marron began to bring works 
from his personal collection into Mitchell, Hutchins. 
The works were hung only in public areas because 


Marron did not want to impose unfamiliar art on the 
employees in their private offices. Instead, he let it 
be known that if an employee saw a work he liked, he 
could hang it in his office. If an employee wanted to, 
moreover, he could purchase any of the works. Within 
a short while, all the employees had selected works for 
their offices. Interestingly, the most popular were those 
by artists generally considered the most important. 

An avid and knowledgeable collector, Marron per' 
sonally buys art for the corporation as well as for 
himself. In the company’s collection of postwar art, the 
best known artists are represented by superior works: 
a “combine painting’’ by Robert Rauschenberg, a 1949 
canvas by Clyfford Still, and an early 1963 shaped 
canvas by Frank Stella. Recently, newer works by 
younger artists have also been acquired. 

Marron, who is a Trustee of the Museum of Modern 
Art, derives enormous pleasure from the employees’ 
enjoyment of the art: “Art is clearly something every- 
one should live with but not have imposed on them’,’ 
he has stated. “Contemporary art is a reflection of 
what is going on in society, and the best contemporary 
art often anticipates these events. Given the breadth 
of art today, the corporation aims to expose its em- 
ployees, clients, and guests to the best examples of 
major artists working today’.’ 
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Cubist Still Life, 1974 
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Twenty'five years after its founding in 1954 as a men’s 
magazine, Playboy Enterprises, Inc. has grown to in¬ 
clude a variety of publications. In addition to Oui 
magazine and the international editions of Playboy, 
the corporation distributes books under three pub' 
lishing companies. Playboy Enterprises also has clubs, 
hotels, and casinos throughout the United States as 
well as in England and the Bahamas. It has created 
an important program resource for the motion picture 
and television industries, Playboy Productions, which 
has developed essential software for new video tech' 
nologies. A licensing and merchandising division has 
been initiated to take advantage of the world'wide 
recognition of the Playboy name and its trademark, 
the rabbit head. 

The Playboy Foundation is the activist arm of Play¬ 
boy magazine’s philosophy. As a catalyst for positive 
social change, it initiates and funds projects that are 
innovative, experimental, and frequently contro' 
versial. Since its inception in 1965, the foundation 
has provided extensive support for groups and indi' 
viduals striving to advance human rights and free' 
doms, including issues of women’s rights, drugdaw 
reform, capital punishment, sexdaw reform, govern' 
ment surveillance and police spying. It has especially 
fought impingements on First Amendment freedoms. 

The art collection was begun twentyTive years ago 


with the founding of the company itself. Arthur Paul, 
Art Director of Playboy, began commissioning works 
of art to accompany the articles and fiction included 
in the magazine. He felt that figurative works by well' 
known artists and outstanding illustrators would pro' 
vide additional insight into stories which warranted a 
personal interpretation. The corporation then bought 
the works to display in its headquarters. The collec' 
tion now contains several thousand executed in many 
different media. Several important pop artists, such as 
James Rosenquist, Andy Warhol, and Tom Wesseb 
mann, are represented. A special feature of the cob 
lection is a group of works by Chicago artists Roger 
Brown, Ed Paschke, Christina Ramberg, and Karl 
Wirsum. Included also is sculpture by George Segal 
and Frank Gallo. 

Two traveling exhibitions of the collection, Beyond 
Illustration and The Art of Playboy: From the First 
25 Years, have been circulated, each accompanied by 
illustrated catalogues. The philosophy that inspired 
the collection intended to interrelate quality fiction 
and journalism with significant works of art and to 
provide that art with the wide exposure possible 
through a magazine format. The successful implemen' 
tation of this program has acquainted a generation of 
Playboy readers with a vibrant and diverse body of 
fine art. 
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Avco Financial Services, a consumer finance lending 
operation, resulted from the merger of Seaboard 
Finance Company and Avco Delta Corporation, two 
sister divisions of Avco Corporation, in February, 
1971. By the end of the year, the new Avco Financial 
Services had approximately fourteen hundred branch 
offices situated throughout Australia, Canada, and 
the United States. Since that time, Avco has experb 
enced a very steady growth, adding three hundred 
branch offices and expanding to Japan and the 
United Kingdom. 

Headquartered in Cleveland, Ohio, Avco Delta 
Corporation began its first art collection in 1965. 
Architect Walter Gropius, founder of the Bauhaus 
and its director from 1919 to 1928, was instrumental 
in stimulating Avco’s interest in the fine arts. Assisting 
Avco in building its first collection, Gropius concern 
trated on the area that interested him most—contenv 
porary art. After the merger, Avco Financial Services 
moved its corporate headquarters to Newport Beach, 
California. Although it was felt the new headquarters 
should feature contemporary art, the decision was 
made to specialize in American contemporary art 
with an emphasis on West Coast artists. As a result, a 
second collection was initiated; the first, begun in 
Cleveland, was generously donated to the Newport 
Harbor Art Museum. The museum director, Tom 
Garver, and T. J. Broderick have been consultants for 
the acquisition of several contemporary pieces pre~ 


sently located in the headquarters. Local galleries, 
art dealers, and artists serve as the primary sources 
for acquisitions. The collection contains more than two 
hundred fifty works including painting, sculpture, 
prints, and drawings by contemporary American 
artists, half of whom are from the West Coast. Dis' 
played throughout the headquarters and rotated on a 
regular basis, the works in Avco’s collection are easily 
visible and accessible to all employees. 

In addition to its continuing interest in the Newport 
Harbor Art Museum, Avco’s other cultural concerns 
include the Orange County Philharmonic Society, the 
South Coast Repertory, and the Orange County 
Choral Association. Besides supporting these organb 
zations through active participation on boards or 
through donations, Avco heightens public awareness 
of them through a public service advertisement cam- 
paign, now in its fourth year. This endeavor not only 
contributes to cultural enrichment, but also helps 
charitable organizations including the American Can' 
cer Society, the Mental Health Association, and the 
American Diabetes Association. 

H. Wallace Merryman, Chairman of the Board, and 
Ross M. Hett, President, are responsible for Avco’s 
outstanding support of the arts. Merryman has ex' 
pressed the belief that a collection of contemporary 
art benefits a corporation because it can “simultane' 
ously beautify our corporate headquarters, educate 
our employees, and encourage the artists of today.” 
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Ron Davis 


Cube III , 1966 
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Ponderosa System, Inc. owns approximately six hum 
dred fifty steakhouses in the United States and Cam 
ada. ESI Meats, Inc., a meat processor and supplier, 
is a subsidiary of the company. A self-service family 
restaurant, the Ponderosa Steakhouse aims to provide 
good food at moderate prices. By the end of 1979, 
Ponderosa expects to have about twenty thousand 
employees. 

The Ponderosa Collection was assembled in 1974 
for permanent installation in the new corporate head¬ 
quarters in Dayton, Ohio. Selections for the collection 
were made by Gerald S. Office, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board and President and an active and long-time con¬ 
tributor to the visual and performing arts in his com¬ 
munity. He wanted the collection to reflect the pro¬ 
gressive and youthful attitude of the company while 
maintaining the high quality reflected in the hand¬ 
some design of the new headquarters. 

Initially, the collection contained approximately 
fifty works in a variety of media by artists of the late 
1960s and early 1970s. It includes works by such im¬ 
portant contemporary artists as John Chamberlain, 


Christo, Jim Dine, Robert Morris, Jasper Johns, Robert 
Rauschenberg, James Rosenquist, Ed Ruscha, and 
William T. Wiley. During the almost five years since 
the construction of the new building, the collection 
has grown to include nearly eighty works of art. Be¬ 
cause the more recent acquisitions have focused on 
less well-known or younger artists like Rafael Ferrer, 
Alan Shields, Terry Allen, and Joan Snyder, the col¬ 
lection displays the wide variety of aesthetic concerns 
held by American artists over the past ten years. Rep¬ 
resenting a variety of media, it includes commissioned 
works such as Hannah Wilke’s latex sculpture, Ponde - 
R-Rosa, in which nine cabbage roses project from the 
wall in a diamond-like structure. 

Selections from the decade covered by the works 
in the Ponderosa Collection are exciting because of 
their high quality and their audacious experimental 
nature. Through a generous loan policy to traveling 
exhibitions and by conducting public tours of the col¬ 
lection, Ponderosa System, Inc. strives to make its 
impressive and stimulating collection accessible to the 
general public. 
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Founded in 1924, Edward W. Duffy &l Co. is an in' 
dustrial steam supply company that distributes valves, 
pipe, and fittings. Named for its founder, this family' 
owned business, located in Detroit, is now run by a 
grandnephew James Duffy, Jr. The company employs 
only sixteen persons but houses in its ten thousand 
square foot warehouse one of the most extensive cob 
lections anywhere in the country of work by artists 
from a single city. 

The collection began in 1972 with Duffy’s interest in 
the Willis Gallery, a cooperative art gallery in Detroit. 
He felt that the young Detroit artists represented there 
needed a patron and commissioned them to make 
works of art for installation in the warehouse. In 
addition to free standing or hanging sculptures, there 
are also paintings, some of which are executed directly 
on the enormous walls of the building. Duffy’s belief 
that any space could be used for a work of art resulted 
in some artists even making works for the doors. Gon 
don Newton, Michael Luchs, Robert Sestock, and 
others have created works for specific spaces either in 
the warehouse or in the offices. Some of the pieces 
are monumental in scale. The collection is enormously 



popular with the public, and the company offers fre' 
quent tours of the warehouse. 

In addition to his collection, Duffy is an active sup- 
porter of the arts through the Detroit Institute of Art 
and the Visiting Artists Program at Wayne State Unb 
versity. The company’s approach to art in a corporate 
setting is perhaps unique in this country; the work is 
not only commissioned for specific locations, but these 
locations are most frequently of an industrial character. 

The company’s encouragement of artists from its 
own city points to a common trend in much contem- 
porary corporate collecting — the support of artists from 
locales in which the company headquarters are 
located. However, rarely has a corporation so intern 
sively collected artists from one city. The Duffy & Co. 
collection also points to another important factor— 
that significant support of the visual arts through 
monetary contributions and art collecting is in no way 
restricted to large corporations. Through creative ini' 
tiative, businesses such as Duffy & Co. have made 
important contributions to the visual arts far out of 
proportion to their moderate size. 
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CHECKLIST OF THE EXHIBITION 


GULF STATES PAPER CORPORATION 

Thomas Cole 
Falls of Kaaterskill, 1826 
Oil on canvas, 43 x 36 inches 
Charles Bird King 

M akataimeshikiakiah (Black Hawk), circa 1833 
Oil on canvas, 24 x 19% inches 

William Bradford 

Muir Glacier, circa 1880-1890 

Oil on canvas, 35% x 69% inches 

CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 

David Johnson 

On the Esopus Creek, Ulster County, New York, 1859 
Oil on canvas, 27 % x 44% inches 

Worthington Whittredge 
Morning on Lago M aggiore, 1860 
Oil on canvas, 30 x 50 inches 

Albert Bierstadt 

Liberty Cap, Yosemite Valley, 1873 
Oil on canvas, 29% x 21 % inches 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 

Jasper Francis Cropsey 

Lake George, 1868 

Oil on canvas, 24 x 44 inches 

John Frederick Kensett 

Study for Trees on the Beverly Coast, circa 1869 
Oil on canvas, 14%x 24% inches 

Alexander Helwig Wyant 
Pool in the Woods, circa 1880 
Oil on canvas, 22% x 18% inches 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 

Andrew John Henry Way 
Grapes, 1881 

Oil on canvas, 18% x 12%inches 

Alfred Thompson Bricher 
Coast Off Grand Manan, 1885 
Oil on canvas, 16x33 inches 
C. H. Chapin 

Lower Falls, Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone River, 1886 
Watercolor and tempera on paper, 40 x 60 inches 

THE ANSCHUTZ CORPORATION 

George Catlin 

Man dan Dance, 1832 

Oil on canvas, 23%x 28%inches 

Charles Marion Russell 
Attack on Muleteers, circa 1895 
Watercolor on paper, 22 x 34 inches 

Georgia O’Keeffe 

Another Church, Hernandez , New Mexico, circa 1930-1940 
Oil on canvas, 10 x 24 inches 


WEIL BROTHERS-COTTON, INC. 

Winslow Homer 

Upland Cotton, 1875 

Oil on canvas, 49% x 30% inches 

Thomas Hart Benton 

Across the Curve of the Road, late 1930s 

Oil on canvas, 24% x 30% inches 

Andrew Wyeth 

Alexander Chandler, 1955 

Watercolor on paper, 20% x 14% inches 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 

Childe Hassam 

Old House, Dorchester, 1884 

Oil on canvas, 16 x 20% inches 

John Henry Twachtman 
Landscape Study, circa 1890 
Oil on canvas, 31 % x 5 3 % inches 
Ralston Crawford 
Nacelles Under Construction, 1946 
Oil on canvas, 28% x 40 inches 

STEINWAY & SONS 

N.C. Wyeth 

Beethoven and Nature, 1918 
Oil on canvas, 48% x 42% inches 

Rockwell Kent 

Richard Wagner, Das Rheingold, The Entrance 
of the Gods into Valhalla, 1929 
Oil on canvas, 33% x 43% inches 

Charles E. Chambers 

Henry Engelhard Steinway at His Workbench, 1920 
Oil on canvas, 30% x 30 Vs inches 

BLOUNT, INC. 

Stuart Davis 

Summer Twilight, 1932 

Oil on canvas, 36% x 24 inches 

Reginald Marsh 

Sand'Hogs, circa 1938 

Oil on canvas, 15% x 30% inches 

Edward Hopper 

New York Office, 1962 

Oil on canvas, 40 x 55 inches 

COMMERCE BANK OF KANSAS CITY, N.A. 

Edwin Dickinson 
Shiloh, 1940 

Oil on canvas, 36% x 32% inches 

Arthur Dove 
Tree, 1934 

Oil on canvas, 18% x 24%inches 
Fairfield Porter 
Girl Reading Outdoors, 1959 
Oil on canvas, 44Vs x 40 inches 
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HALLMARK CARDS, INC. 


Norman Rockwell 

The Kansas City Spirit, 1951 

Gouache on board, 44% x 32.inches 


Philip Everp[ood 
Everybody s Christmas, 1949 
Oil on canvas, 30 x 24% inches 


Robert Vickrey 
Nun, circa 1957 

Tempera onboard, 15%x 19% inches 

DEERE & COMPANY 

Streeter Blair 

Virginia (Tobacco-Peanut Farm), 1963 
Oil on canvas, 33% x 50 inches 

Hedda Sterne 

Six Cylinder Engine, 1961 

Oil on canvas, 33x25 % inches 

Fritz Scholder 

Snow Night Rider, 1972 

Acrylic on canvas, 30% x 40 Vs inches 

CITIBANK, N.A. 

Charles Sheeler 

Panama Canal, 1946 

Oil on canvas, 24% x 32 Vs inches 

Walter Murch 

Chemical Industry, 1957 

Oil on canvas, 15% x 21% inches 

Richard Estes 

Sloans Supermarket, 1968 

Oil on canvas, 24 x 33% inches 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 

Charles Burchfield 

Pink Locusts and Windy Moon, 1959 

Watercolor on paper, 38 x 45 inches 

Romare Bearden 

Blue Interior, Morning, 1968 

Collage on board, 44 x 56 inches 

Helen Frankenthaler 

Yellow Vapor, 1965 

Acrylic on canvas, 69% x 77% inches 

SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

Morris Graves 

Han Bronze With Moon, circa 1946 
Tempera on paper, 22%x 131/2 inches 

Mark Tobey 
Omnia 11/1962, 1962 

Tempera on paper mounted on board, 39% x 29%inches 

Morris Louis 

Italian Spring, 1959 

Acrylic on canvas, 75% x 104% inches 


PEPSICO, INC. 

Alexander Calder 

The Potato, 1949 

Oil on canvas, 59% x 48 inches 

James Brooks 
Moor, 1967 

Oil on canvas, 47 % x 42 % inches 
John Heliker 

Maine Landscape, circa 1960-1965 
Oil on canvas, 49% x 51% inches 

CIBA-GEIGY CORPORATION 

Theodoros Stamos 
Teahouse VII, 1952 
Oil on canvas, 55% x 41% inches 

Philip Guston 

The Actors III, 1961 

Oil on board, 30 x 40 inches 

Adolph Gottlieb 

Asterisk on Red, 1967 

Oil on canvas, 40 x 30% inches 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

Kenzo Okada 

Compatibility, 1970 

Oil on canvas, 50 x 45 inches 

Saul Steinberg 
Landscape Theory I, 1967 
Watercolor on paper, 22% x 29 inches 

Jack Youngerman 
Blue-White-Green, 1967 
Acrylic on canvas, 72x72 inches 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 

William Baziotes 

Untitled, circa 1957 

Oil on canvas, 60 x 72 inches 

Richard Diebenkorn 
Ocean Park #31, 1970 
Oil on canvas, 93 x 81 inches 

Tom Holland 

Untitled from Berkely Series, 1970 

Epoxy paint on fiberglass and resin, 48 x 71% inches 

ATLANTIC RICHFIELD COMPANY 

Lee Krasner 
Blue Spot, 1954 

Oil and collage on board, 40 x 48 inches 

Lorser Feitelson 

Cobalt With Red, 1967 

Acrylic on canvas, 60 x 60 inches 

Roy De Forest 

Brothers Beneath the Skin, 1968 
Oil on canvas, 67 % x 67 % inches 
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FIRST CITY NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON 

Robert Motherwell 

Elegy to the Spanish Republic #134, 1975 
Oil on canvas, 72 x 84 inches 
A1 Held 

North-Northwest, 1973 
Oil on canvas, 72 x 96 inches 

Billy A1 Bengston 
Big Jim McLain, 1966 

Lacquer polyester resin on aluminum, 58 x 60 inches 

GREAT WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

Helen Lundeberg 

The Studio—Night, 1958 

Oil on canvas, 30 x 24 inches 

Stanton Macdonald-Wright 

Du Nord, 1958 

Oil on canvas, 40 x 32 inches 

Karl Benjamin 
TG #23, 1961 

Oil on canvas, 18 x 14 inches 

CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. 

Josef Albers 

Homage to the Square: Resound, 1964 
Oil on composition board, 48 x 48 inches 

Ellsworth Kelly 

City Island, 1958 

Oil on canvas, 78 x 57 inches 

Paul Staiger 

Five Trucks at the Big Rig Restaurant, 1968 
Acrylic on composition board, 33 x 48 inches 

AMERICAN REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 

Fritz Glarner 

Relational Painting, Tondo #56, 1961 

Oil on composition board, 49 inches in diameter 

Alfred Jensen 

Mayan Temple, Per. 1: Tikal, 1962 
Oil on canvas, 76% x 50 inches 

Andy Warhol 

The American Man (Portrait of Watson Powell), 1964 
Silkscreen ink and acrylic on canvas, 128% x 64% inches 

CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

James Rosenquist 

Louis Dembitz Brandeis, 1966 

Acrylic on canvas, 48%x 44% inches 

Ben Shahn 

The Voting Booths, 1951 
Gouache on board, 16 x 12 inches 

Richard Lindner 

Benedict (Baruch) Spinoza, 1956 

Oil on canvas, 25% x 18 inches 


PAINE WEBBER/MITCHELL, HUTCHINS GROUP 

Robert Ryman 
Untitled, 1976 

Pastel and pencil on plexiglass with black oxide plated steel 

plates and bolts, 49% x 49% inches 

Edward Ruscha 

Jinx, 1973-1974 

Oil on canvas, 54 x 60 inches 

Roy Lichtenstein 

Cubist Still Life, 1974 

Oil and magna on canvas, 90 x 68 inches 

PLAYBOY ENTERPRISES, INC. 

Tom Wesselmann 
Mouth #8, 1967 

Acrylic on canvas, 77 x 94 inches 
Karl Wirsum 

Cross the Border, Close the Gap, 1969 
Acrylic on paper, 30 x 30 inches 

Roger Brown 

Xong of Xuxan, 1970 

Oil on canvas, 34% x 25% inches 

AVCO FINANCIAL SERVICES 

John McLaughlin 
Number 14, 1970, 1970 
Oil on canvas, 48 x 59% inches 
Ron Davis 
Cube III, 1966 

Polyester resin and fiberglass, 29% x 41% inches 
Laddie John Dill 
Untitled, 1973 

Cement and mixed resins on plywood, 30 x 40 inches 

PONDEROSA SYSTEM, INC. 

Ben Schonzeit 
Tools, 1974 

Acrylic on canvas, 60 x 48 inches 
Pat Steir 

Border Lord, 1972 

Oil on canvas, 69%x 94% inches 

Tom Wudl 

Untitled, 1973 

Liquitex and metallic paint on perforated rice paper, 

80% x 63 inches 

EDWARD W. DUFFY & CO. 

James Chatelain 
Untitled, 1976 

Oil on canvas, 16% x 15% inches 

Michael Luchs 
Rabbit, 1976 

Cardboard and fabric on wood, 43% x 55% inches 

Gordon Newton 
Untitled, 1974 

Paint and mixed media on paper mounted on paperboard, 
25%x 22 inches 
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